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a nomiolent struggle. On the one hand there had been
frequent outbreaks of violence and on the other, when
the theory of nonviolence was strictlv adhered to, the
struggle appeared almost childish. There was too much
symbolism and too little real action. At times the
struggle appeared to be more like a cricket match on
the village green than a full-blooded political struggle
to oust the British. Satyagrahis sent personal letters to
the district commissioner or the magistrate, telling him
beforehand of the time and place of the intended
satyagraha. The letter might almost have ended with
the words, "Kindly send a car to meet me on my arrest."
Likewise, it was a little sickening to read in the edi-
torials of die nationalist press that a certain satyagrahi
did not get the class of prison treatment to which he
was entitled. Political persons had three kinds of status:
A, B and C. The more prominent national leaders were
put into Class A. The lesser known were put into Class
B and the rank and file went to Class C. It was a little
absurd to find the editorials of the nationalist press
requesting the government to transfer a passive resister
from a lower to a higher class. Yet this was done on
more than one occasion.
Moreover, the plain fact had to be admitted that
those who held the lesser offices in the party's numerous
organizations were not sufficiently educated to take an
informed or useful part in conducting the affairs of
the country. Most of them knew something about Gan-
dhism and nonviolence. They knew, often from per^
sonal experience, that maladministration was rampant
in the country. They knew the many flaws in local
government and in the social services. They were
vaguely familiar with the living conditions of the work-
ing classes, but most of them were completely at sea